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PLAYS 


OF THE MONTH 


By J. T. Grien 


HE Autumn season is now in its full 
stride, and it is a vigorous stride for after 
the long rest coincident with the brilliant 
summer weather it has burst into the theatres 
with renewed energy. The playgoer cannot 
complain either of the variety or of the quality 
of the plays from which he may make his 
choice. At the Alhambra the Russian Ballet 
which came for a short season has remained 
for a long one and their success is deserved. 
Sir John Martin-Harvey has revived memories 
of the old Lyceum and the great Irving in 
“The Bells” at the Savoy and though the 
melodrama creaks we do not condescend in 
our appreciation, for Sir John’s Polish Jew 
commands our sympathy and excites our 
interest through his delicate performance. 

At the Adelphi Mr. Cochran has combined 
spectacle with witty entertainment in “Nymph 
Errant,” Romney Brent’s adaptation from 
James Laver’s amusing novel. The centre 
of the picture is Miss Gertrude Lawrence and 
her adventurous nymph is full of mischief 
and charming fooling while her interpretation 
is a continual delight. The Old Vic has 
opened its season with an unqualified success 
in reviving Tchehov’s “The Cherry Orchard” 
and with its brilliant cast headed by Mr. 
Charles Laughton, Miss Flora Robson, Mr. 
Leon Quartermaine and Miss Athene Seyler 
provides a riotous entertainment. Yet that 
adjective implies a criticism for on this vast 
stage the farcical note has been so emphasised 
that the extravagance damps the underlying 
emotional significance. Too much has been 
thrown away for the sake of a laugh. 

At the Gaiety “Ballerina” tells the life history 
of a dancer in a frame of musical comedy and 
ballet, but Mr. Rodney Ackland digs deeper 
than glitter and though the entertainment is 


light its merit is that it cannot be taken lightly. 
“Sunshine House” at the Little is a theatri- 
cally effective play built on a strata of serious 
thought and one of its rewards is Mr. Clifford 
Bartlett’s study of the neurasthenic patient. 
There is colour, music and song in the Ruri- 
tanian romance at the Saville, for “The Com- 
mand Performance” not only provides pleasant 
entertainment but offers Mr. Dennis King 
full scope for his vivid powers and introduces 
us to a new actress, Mdlle. Jeane Aubert, 
who conquers the audience with her attractive 
gifts. At the Duke of Yorks’ misfortune proves 
to be our fortune for there the Jewish 
Players under the direction of the brilliant 
director, Dr. Jessner, are giving performances 
in a repertoire of well chosen plays that are a 
delight to all who can appreciate well-balanced 
controlled and expressive production. “The 
Wind and the Rain” is a sensitive study of a 
young man torn ’twixt two conflicting emotions, 
and the simple story, though it fails to be pressed 
to its sternest conclusion, is well told and Miss 
Celia Johnson again reveals her quick sympa- 
thies and gifts of penetration. 

The attempt to dramatise the life of Shakes- 
pear is always fraught with dangers for it is 
attempting the impossible. Mr. Talbot 
Jennings in “This Side Idolatory”’ at the Lyric 
has contrived to give us an acceptableportrait 
and a picture of Shakespeare’s contemporaries. 
By apt quotation, through the decorative 
background and with the co-operation of 
his players, we get a play that fills an evening 
with good things. 

I have said nothing of the admirable work 
done in the little theatres on London’s fringe 
but I must refer to Mr. Murray McClymont’s 
“The Mannoch Family” which I saw at Croy- 
don—a play rich with humour and observation. 
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THE DRAMA LEAGUE IN ACTION 


We are frequently asked “What is it that the Drama League actually does and stands for?” 
—a question which is admirably answered by an article by Mr. F.. Sladen-Smith in a recent issue 


of the “Spectator.” 


By kind permission of the Editor of that Journal the article is reprinted 


here, as affording an impartial view of the League’s work and a useful conspectus of its activities. 


“<The aim of the British Drama League is to 
assist the development of the Art of the Theatre, 
and to promote a right relation between Drama 
and the Life of the Community.” 


TS begins the leaflet setting forth the 
ideals and methods of the B.D.L., an 
organisation which counts for more and more 
in the life of the community as drama grows 
in importance in every city, town, village or 
hamlet in the British Isles. This may seem a 
strong statement in view of the so-called 
death of the theatre, but it must be obvious 
by now that, hand-in-hand with the regrettable 
decay of the professional organisations except 
in the large towns, has come a sudden realisa- 
tion of the power and joy of drama and an 
urgent wish for active participation in all 
forms of theatre-craft on the part of thousands 
of people. 

The importance of the British Drama League 
in this dramatic renaissance can hardly be 
over-estimated. It is absurd to associate the 
Drama League only with the amateurs ; the 
names of the Vice-Presidents and of the 
Council show that professional organisations 
as well as amateurs are represented. But there 
is no denying that in the provinces the amateur 
movement has developed as rapidly as the 
professional stage has decayed, and the League, 
being a British Drama League and not a League 
devoted to London, Liverpool, Birmingham 
or any other huge centre, is bound to reflect 
this surprising development. 

The amount of guidance and help the 
League offers to its members is of singular 
interest. Actually, perhaps the most tremen- 
dous statement, quietly enough made on its 
modest manifesto, is that the League is 
prepared to answer any query on any subject 
connected with drama. Considering the 
widely differing societies, the appalling diffi- 
culties which beset them, and the number of 
questions which any earnest worker in any 
field of thought can, and will, fire off within 
ten minutes, a feeling of profound pity must 
animate us all when we contemplate the 
department whose duty it is to answer queries. 
Another feature is that producers and critics 
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are sent, if desired, to rehearsals and per 
formances. This is excellent, because what the 
amateur needs and always will need is expert 
advice and assistance, and possibly it is a 
realization of this fact which makes the Drama 
Schools organized by the League so popular, 
Lectures and Conferences are held, and embryo 
dramatist’s plays are criticized—another ex- 
tremely trying job, as dramatic criticism of any 
kind is never the easy affair it appears to the 
uninitiated. There is also the magazine 
“Drama,” a target for criticism from the start ; 
but few members would willingly forgo the 
sight of its cheerful little orange face, even if 
they get no further than the illustrations. 

Everything, once it begins, is nowadays 
obliged to be on the grand scale, and the 
Drama League Library already has the grand 
manner. It must be admitted that the amount 
of plays, books and treatises on the theatre 
which have appeared of late would appal the 
stoutest heart—and here they all are. Whole 
sets of plays can be borrowed by intrepid 
groups embarking on production: and 
heaven grant that if they thus save money, 
not having to buy single copies, they do not 
forget to pay the unhappy author his royalties ! 
This thorny question of author’s fees has 
engaged the attention of Conference after 
Conference ; but such is the hardness of heart 
and steadfastness of purpose of the Bohemian 
when he discovers a chance of making a little 
money, that the problem has defied up to now 
the whole wisdom of the Drama League in 
convocation assembled. 

It is impossible to write about the activities 
of the League without touching on the 
National Festival of Community Drama. At 
the moment, these Festivals play an important 
part both in the life of the amateur and in 
the work of the League. They are rigorous 
affairs, and there can be little doubt that a 
team which has survived the Preliminary and 
a Divisional Festival, and then, after an after- 
noon spent in competition with other picked 
teams, succeeds in carrying off the Howard de 
Walden Cup, must be a team not only of 
exceptional merit, but also of exceptional 
resilience. It speaks much for the tact, 
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courtesy and good humour which is character- 
istic of the League and its founder and head, 
Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, that these difficult 
Festivals have been so successful, because the 
ordinary type of contest, where all the com- 
petitors perform one piece, is child’s play in 
comparison with the problems which arise in 
the adjudication of one-act plays widely 
differing in form and method of production. 
Everyone interested in the future of drama 
will agree that a good feature of the Festival 
is the encouragement given to progressive, 
original work rather than to stereotyped, 
mediocre stuff, once so characteristic of the 
amateur, but on which, owing to a freedom 
the professional might well envy, no reputable 
society should waste its time. 

With regard to other developments in the 
theatre, it is not yet sufficiently realized that 
the League possesses the machinery and 
personnel to deal with any problem which 
may arise. At the moment, naturally, the idea 
of a National Theatre is in abeyance ; but this 
will hardly last for ever, especially with the 
shining example of the Stratford Theatre 
before us. Mr. Whitworth and the League 
have already made a spirited attempt to rouse 
interest in the National Theatre, and, at the 
proper moment, will no doubt continue the 
effort. But, had it achieved nothing else, as 
a meeting ground for everyone in any way 
connected with the stage, the League has 
abundantly justified its existence. Half the 
workers and enthusiasts for drama in Great 
Britain (the number of these would stagger 
the apathetic pessimist who imagines the 
theatre is on its last legs) would never have met, 
exchanged views, and sometimes received 
considerable help, were it not for the League. 

The majority of the work lies with the more 
normal expansion of theatrical interest ; the 
great, general art of the theatre; the theatre 
as a means of enlightenment, but also of 
entertainment and recreation for thousands of 
people who, while by no means so much in 
love with tawdry stupidity as theatrical mag- 
nates believe, still like their drama to be com- 
paratively simple and easy to assimilate. But 
there are other groups, amateur and pro- 
fessional, with other interests ; the progressives 
the experimenters, the advanced workers who 
bear the brunt of the battle, and from whose 
mistakes no less than their successes new 
discoveries can come. It is a commonplace 
of history that such innovators are looked on 


with dislike and suspicion at headquarters. 
Not so with the Drama League. The present 
writer has the honour to be the Director of 
a Little Theatre in Manchester of the most 
advanced description. Its work has been 
hailed as a new revelation of truth and beauty ; 
it has also been described as tosh thrown to 
the audience by fools ; and no doubt there is 
much to be said for both points of view. Not 
only has this society been a member of the 
B.D.L. from the beginning; it has always 
received the utmost help and encouragement 
from the League. It is a far cry from an 


insurgent group in a huge city to some tiny 
company in a remote village in Northumber- 
land, but the Drama League is the natural 
home of both, and both find an equal welcome 
from its head. A greater example of true 
catholicity could hardly be imagined. 








FRENCH PLAYS AT “THE OLD VIC” 
SADLERS’ WELLS. 


AND 


On Tuesday evening, October 24th, 1933, Les 
Comédiens de Paris, a group of actors from some of 
the principal Paris Theatres, under the direction of 
M. Pierre de Rigoult of the Comédie Frangaise, gave a 
performance of Moliére’s famous Comedy, “Le Malade 
Imaginaire.” This company appear now for the fifth 
time at the “Old Vic.” and their performances have 
been highly praised. They made their first appearance 
at Sadler’s Wells on Monday evening, October 30th, 
when they presented “Le Medicin Malgre Lui” by 
Moliére and “La Grammaire” by Labiche. At both per- 
formances six fables by La Fontaine were recited. This 
item in their repertory is always very popular. 

These performances form part of a tour of four weeks 
through various towns in England. By this visit it 
is estimated that audiences totalling at least 15,000 
people will have had the opportunity of seeing French 
classical plays adequately interpreted by excellent 
French actors. The performances are of special value 
to pupils at Schools and students at Universities. 

The International Student’s Drama League organises 
this tour, the eighth of a series which began in March, 
1930. During these tours, the audiences will have 
totalled about 100,000; 56 centres will have been 
visited, and 16 French plays (7 by Moliére) will have 
been given. 

Another object of the League is to encourage the 
visits of English players to France, to act English 
classics, and in the near future to promote visits by 
German professional players to act German classical 
plays in England, and tours by English actors in Germany 
to act English classics. 

The League is affiliated to the British Drama League, 
and acts in conjunction with the Modern Language 
Association, the Alliance Frangaise and the Educational 
Authorities. 

T. R. Dawes. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH 
VILLAGE DRAMA 


By Ida 


(This article is written from experience of 
essentially rural parts in the south and west of 
England. Possibly in the north, and among 
villages in the industrial districts the same criticism 


would not apply.) 


|e sometimes happens that after a village 
drama festival is over, the judge, and per- 
haps a few of the audience, are left with a 
vague feeling of disappointment because 
so many of the plays have been of a rather 
trivial order. 

They may have been written with a sense 
of stage-craft, they may have been acted with 
spirit, but the fact remains, there has been 
a depressing unreality or tameness about 
them. 

Now why, when we live in an extraordinarily 
interesting age, and when we still have a 
countryside full of the most varied kinds of 
people—many of whom, at any rate as regards 
the agricultural class: are ofa robust and 
highly individualised character.—why is it 
that village plays are often so deadly dull ? 
Why is the judge so often left sighing for 
something more vital and adventurous ? 
Why do we village playwrights (and I bring 
myself under my own indictment) continue 
to turn out so many unsatisfying, or only 
half satisfying plays ? 

Laying aside the obvious retort that we 
number no Shakespeare among us, there 
seems to me no doubt as to the answer. It is 
a three-fold one. When we take up our pens 
so often, firstly, we are oppressed by the 
thought of those people of consequence 
who make it their business to safeguard the 
population from dangerous ideas. Secondly, 
there is the over-cautious producer to be borne 
in mind, and lastly there is that queer strain 
of prudery among both audience and players 
that makes it so difficult even for the more 
courageous producer to present a truthful 
picture of country life. 

The shadow of the people of consequence 
is a real one, and often their existence is a 
definite hindrance to freedom of choice where 
a play is concerned. Sometimes their des- 
potism is irksome and endured with a certain 
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passive resentment ; more frequently, perhap 
it is of so kindly a nature that it is the harde 
to offend or wound them. If a characte 
expresses a political opinion it must be i 
accord with that of the local Primrose League: 
If he wishes to grumble against his lot (ant 
who that knows village life will pretend ths 
discontent does not exist ?) he must be shows 
in an unfavourable light, and the hero of 
heroine must counter-balance his heterodox 
by unimpeachable sentiments. Nor is 1 
thought quite nice when someone in the p 
indulges in frank criticism of his betters, 
makes fun of them (as he so often does behi 
their backs). 

Naturally such restrictions make for futility. 
We do not want propaganda plays—or at 
events, not political propaganda plays 
but we do want plays that give an honest 
presentation of speech and thought. 

And even our fantasies may be censored 
when they fail to observe a certain cod 
Perhaps I may be excused for giving an example 
drawn from personal experience. I once 
wrote a fantasy, the scene of which was laid 
in some remote time and place, wherein the 
queen of the country pays a surprise visit 
with her daughter to a peasant woman. (This, 
of course, is only a part of the plot). The littl 
princess takes a fancy to an ornament in the 
cottage, and the queen is annoyed becaus¢ 
the woman will not give it to her. When the 
peasant husband learns what has happened 
(incidentally, he is depicted throughout as 
cantankerous, unloveable creature) he back 
up his wife’s behaviour and makes a few un 
compromising remarks about the royal family. 
Eventually the woman parts with her cherished 
possession because she learns that the little 
princess is delirious and crying out for it 
Now one would not suppose that there was 
anything treasonable in such a theme. Eves 
the queen, unattractive as she is, is not half 
so unpleasant as any number of sovereigns 
whom one meets in Hans Anderson and 





* I have heard “The Rising of the Moon” condemmed as 4 
very disloyal play, soon after the formation of the Irish 
Free State! 
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PRODUCTION OF GORDON BOTTOMLEY’S CHORIC PLAY “‘THI 
WOMAN FROM THE VOE (BASED ON A SHETLAND VERSION O} 
THE SEAL-WOMAN LEGEND) UNDER MISS ELLEN VAN VOLKEN- 
BURG AT THE DARTINGTON HALL SCHOOL OF DANCE-MIME 
NEAR TOTNES. 

In one of the most completely stylised productions so far 
attempted in Britain, Miss Van Volkenburg used a stage of 
steps and platforms at different levels to indicate the sea-world 
and the earth-world of humanity. The scene depicts the 
meeting of Rona the sea-exile with her former seal-c« ympanions 
and her seal-lover ; the performance was notable for a com- 
pletely detailed regulation of movement throughout the play, 
based upon the rhythms and metric movement of the verse. 











SCENE FROM “EYVIND OF THE HILLS” 
BY JOHANN SIGURJONSSON, PRODUCED 
BY THE ADVENTURERS, BRIGHTON. 
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Yet, if you will believe it, this play was 
condemned by more than one dweller in a big 
house as being of Bolshevist tendencies and 
likely to discredit royalty ! 

It really seems impossible until one remem- 
bers that a certain number of people go through 
life with no sense of humour and no imagina- 
tion. And then, to come back to the strain 
of prudery to which reference has already 
been made. There must be few village 
producers who have not come up against it 
in some form or another. 

Scenes in which love-making occurs are a 
terrible embarassment sometimes, and often 
the actual relationship in real life of the actors 
must be carefully considered before parts are 
assigned. 

Again there is the question of morals. 
We all know that illegitimate babies are a 
not uncommon feature of village life. But 
how many village dramatists dare mention 
theminaplay? MayI give one more personal 
example? These babies so rarely occur in 
village plays that I cannot think of another 
suitable illustration at the moment. In a 
3-act play of mine a minor character has a 
child by the villain of the piece, and one scene 
is devoted to her confession of the fact to a 
girl friend. 

Her lot is painted in no glowing colours ; 
she has suffered and continues to suffer, 
because she has been forced to marry an old 
man whom she hates in order to cover up her 
shame. Yet in nine cases out of ten this 
scene between the two girls is omitted because, 
say the producers, we do not think our players, 
or it may be, our audience, would like it. 

No one who seriously cares about morality 
will believe that any good purpose is served 
by hushing up this question as though it did 
not exist. And there is a significance and 
nobility in the woman, who, having given 
birth to a fatherless child, sets her teeth and 
vows to do her best for it. But her significance 
and hence her dramatic value are continually 
ignored in country plays. 

In this article I am not concerning myself 
with other weaknesses of village drama— 
with our tendency to rely too much on all- 
women castes, or with our failure to break 
away more often into the realm of fantasy and 
the imagination. I am concerned here only 
with reflections on the poverty of our realistic 
(so-called) plays compared with those we 
might expect to have. And I feel that the 
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sense of restriction of which I have spoken is, 
in particular limiting the output of more good 
three-act plays. Ina short play the action more 
often exists on the surface, but when a theme 
has to be developed at length this poverty of 
ideas, this continual shirking of fundamental 
issues, becomes more apparent. 

What is the remedy? More courage, first 
of all, from village dramatists, coupled with 
a more serious effort to understand the com- 
plexities and the viewpoint of the people 
whom they write about. Secondly, more 
enterprise from producers, coupled with 
more concentration on making their players 
realise that when they act they cease to be 
themselves, and that therefore they need feel 
no hesitation in proclaiming sentiments with 
which they might not otherwise identify 
themselves; or in taking part in situations 
which would not be of their choosing in 
every-day life. 

Is there any way, I wonder, in which the 
British Drama League as a whole can help 
us to make our village drama the fine, exhiliar- 
ating, and beautiful thing that it might con- 
ceivably be ? 








“ON THE NIGHT” 


The anonymous author of this amusing novel 
just published by Messrs. Maclehose, tells the story 
of an amateur dramatic production by “The 
Sentinel Players” with its various ramifications, social, 
artistic, and personal. To regard this particular 
enterprise as in any way typical of the Charity Matinee 
to which great artists of the stage so often contribute 
of their best, would be to libel a legitimate and often 
delightful form of entertainment. Whether such a 
Matinee, as is here described, is only the figment of a 
fertile imagination we cannot presume to say. But 
it is certainly a diverting picture, and the book may be 
recommended to any readers who feel they will enjoy 
a somewhat sardonic treatment of the lower grades of 
“amateur dramatics.” 


THE MERCURY THEATRE. 


Under the above title Mr. Ashley Dukes inaugurates 
his new season of plays at the Ballet Club Theatre, 
Notting Hill Gate, with a production of “Jupiter 
Translated,” an English version (with some liberties 
taken) of Moliére’s ““Amphytrion,” by W. J. Turner. 
The result is an entertainment which should please 
alike the taste of the eclectic and the naive. Poetry, 
wit, music and dancing are here in fine proportion. 
When it has run its course in London the play should 
make a strong appeal to the more adventurous type 
of Repertory Theatre elsewhere. 








THE STAGE IN YUGOSLAVIA 


By Anne Gregory Nicholson 


bat ne ogee among the enchanted 
islands of the Dalmatian archipelago 
one slips into Hvar and finds oneself moored, 
even if one’s “argosy” be a steamer of many 
tons, right up in the trg (market-place) of 
the little city. The battlemented walls, 
ancient gates and great fortress still protect 
the land sides, but the sea-moat has ceased to 
be a defence and becomea welcome. Venetian 
palaces house the working-folk, and above 
humble doorways are the arms of families that 
made Italy famous. San Michele’s exquisite 
loggia has become the café of the hotel, and 
its frequenters are presided over by a replica 
of Mestrovic’s great “Christ,” of which the 
waiters, down to the little run-about boy, 
are proud and worshipful. The hotel has 
also domesticated an ancient campanile 
which smiles down imperturbably on us as 
we try to shake the laden date palms about 
its feet, or on a foam of dancers from the sea, 
who sip eljivovica, glide rhythmically round 
for an hour, and at midnight evaporate like 
spindrift into the moonlit waves from which 
they came. The “saborna akva” or small 
cathedral seems to preside, with the water- 
guarding policeman, over the picturesque 
group of girls who are always gossiping 
together round the old well-head in the 
square. 

But what interested us most was a sedate 
stone building opposite. It had a great 
water-gate, like the one at our Somerset 
House and the Traitor’s Gate at the Tower, 
but with a grill of intricate woodwork instead 
of a grisly portcullis. A fine flight of steps, 
that had once had their toes in the water, but 
now make a footstool of the tiny quay, 
climbs to a broad terrace that flanks the 
building by the trg. From the front of 
this building doors enough to _ satisfy 
an English County Council open into the 
first theatre (as distinguished from amphi- 
theatre) in Dalmatia. It was built in 1610, 
only eleven years after Richard Burbage was 
building our Globe, with Shakespeare as one 
of the partners in the speculation. The stage 
is so different in construction that we realise 
the drama must have been differenttoo. There 
are the usual rows of boxes in a beautiful elipse 
round the stage, thirty-six boxes in all, in two 
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rows. The plays must have been absorbing as 
the seats for four in each box are the merest 
perches, running from front to back; patrons 
of the “talkies” would not endure them for 
a quarter of an hour. There are no seats in 
the arena, so the “‘groundlings” must have been 
literally such, or allowed to promenade, in 
which case they would interfere with the view 
of the occupants of the boxes. ‘The stage is 
of moderate size, but well proportioned and 
with a slight rake. Of course there is the 
well-head with a hood for the prompter in 
the middle of the foot-lights. The wings are 
trees similar to those we use, and the flats are 
painted softly as clouds, with a backcloth show- 
ing an impressionistic picture of Hvar itself. 
The acoustical properties seemed to be excellent, 
and the whole place has an atmosphere of dainti- 
nessand charm, its decorations of white and gold 
with touches of pale blue and many sconces for 
candles, a Petit Trainon of a theatre. And the 
amusing fact is it is part of the old Venetian 
Arsenal! How did it happen that the most 
gracious of the arts had its home with the most 
violent? Was there some old Dalmatian Pepys 
for controller, who softened his mortars and 
matchlocks with the loves of beauties and 
heroes in the gentle comedies of Ariosto ? 

At night we used to watch the lonely 
guardian pacing to and fro upon the terrace, 
where the grandees had paraded between the 
acts, in a veritable Veronese picture the waiting 
feluccas “parked” at the water-gate below. 
The old man would emerge from the shadow 
and mystery at the far end of the terrace, pass 
a moment of vivid presentation under the 
solitary lamp, and then become a monstrous 
shadow towards the sea—the history of drama 
in a shadow pantomime. 

We demanded of the hotel proprietor if the 
theatre was used now. “Oh yes!” he answered, 
“at least twice a year.” “What plays are 
performed ?” “What would you? National 
drama of course.” “And who are the players?” 
“Why, the dilettanti (delightful word!) of 
Hvar.” “Who are they? the doctor, or the 
shop-merchants >” “Sometimes one, some- 
times another, they may be anyone, they are 
the dilettanti of Hvar. Sometimes a company 
comes from Split” (on the mainland, two 
hour’s journey away). “Yes, they would be 











a travelling company of players.” “Do they 
play national drama too?” “Why, certainly!” 
His German and my serpski could get no 
farther than this. There was a pang of envy 
in my heart. If only we could play upon the 
veritable “boards” of Burbage’s own Globe! 
But Yugo-slavs have the theatre, we have the 
Shakespeare. 

Motoring through the mainland we came 
upon that incredible place Jajce (pronounced 
as nearly as I can transliterate Ya-eet-say). 
It is a hill city, sitting on the top of a really 
great waterfall, the outflow through a 
gorge below sixteen lakes, with lovely 
cascades between each pair. The town’s 
walls and gates are still complete, and it is 
crowned by the great fortress that was the 
capital of the Kings of Bosnia for a thousand 
years, till, about the time of our Queen Eliza- 
beth, one King Stepan thought it advisable 
to move to a more accessible site and founded 
Sarajevo. Three of the finest gorges in 
Europe meet at Jajce, but we discovered the 
names of only six English visitors in the hotel 
visitors’ book in at least as many years. But 
at the end of the hotel dining-room was a stage. 
There was the usual centre prompt-box, and 
for backcloth a painting of Jajce. The curtain 
and wings were beautiful carpets, hand-woven 
in the neighbourhood, and their rich soft 
colouring must bea most becoming background. 
Again I demanded “who plays, and where do 
they come from.” Alack! there seem to be 
no “‘dilettanti” at Jajce. About twice a year 
travelling companies come from Banja-luka— 
a day’s motor-run away. But they also play 
“National Drama.” 

Many of us do not realise that much of 
Yugoslavia was under Turkish authority till 
1908, that for five hundred years the culture 
and industries had been destroyed. Soul- 
stirring ballads have survived, and these recur 
again and again to the fateful battle of Fiossovo 
near the end of the 14th century, when the 
country was enslaved. I think the “national 
drama” is mainly recitation and adaptation of 
these ballads. There are also the modern 
plays of Nrleza, Petrovic, Begovic and the 
popular comedies of Music. In Belgrade and 
Zagret there are well-equipped theatres, 
Shakespeare is played in the university town 
of Lbjejana with “Hamlet” as first favourite. 
But it seemed to me of special interest to find 
in places that our friends at home complained 
were “off the map,” a perfect relic of the 
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drama of the past and the simple effort for 
the village drama of to-day. 

It is marvellous to see the strides Yugoslavia 
is making, and cause for congratulation that 
its nationalism is not narrow or imbued with 
the hatred and discontent manifested in some 
of the other new countries that emerged after 
the Great War. We may expect drama of 
special interest when the unsophisticated 
intelligence of this charming people comes into 
contact for the first time with our jaded 
civilization. 





PROPAGANDA PLAYS. 


Miss E. Eunice Horner, the Hon. Financial Secretary 
of ‘“‘The Pax Players” writes :— 

“With reference to the correspondence which has 
appeared in your valuable Journal as to whether a 
propoganda play can also be “drama,” I would like 
emphatically to support the remarks made by Miss 
Mary E. Pendered in the July issue 

I will not take up your space and time by writing at 
length with specific instances, but The Pax Players, 
a group of which I have the —— of being an 
officer, have been in existence for nearly seven years, 
and their programmes consist, on some occasions 
entirely, always in some proportion, of plays with an 
anti-war, goodwill or peace message—most definitely 
“propoganda.” Our bookings are heavy and come 
from organisations and groups of all descriptions. We 
often have to turn some away. 

This position would not be created season after 
season if there was no dramatic value in a propoganda 
play, and such a practical instance I feel answers any 
doubts there may be upon this question.” 





CRITICS FOR AMATEURS. 


Amateur dramatic societies are reminded that the 
League is prepared to send an experienced critic to 
review their performances at a reasonable fee. Some 
50 societies in the London area took advantage of this 
arrangement last season and, it is believed, profited by 
the independent criticism which resulted from it. 
Early application is desirable and should be addressed 
to the Secretary, British Drama League, 8, Adelphi 
Terrace. 








Mr. Clarence Raybould has been selected to conduct 
the Orchestras and the Opera Class at the Guildhall 
School of Music, in succession to Mr. Aylmer Buesst, 
the recently appointed Assistant Musical Director at 
the B.B.C. 

Mr. Raybould has had a distinguished career in the 
profession, having at various times conducted the 
Beecham Opera Company at Covent Garden and 
elsewhere, ““The Beggar’s Opera” at Hammersmith, 
the British National Opera Company, and has made 
extensive tours in Australia and New Zealand. He has 
recently been engaged with the Columbia Gramophone 
Company as Advisor and Conductor. 
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REPARATIONS for the 1934 British 

Drama League Community Theatre 
Festival are now under weigh, and the Area 
Committees report that entries are already 
coming in. Any affiliated Society that has not 
received a copy of the Festival Rules should 
apply at once to the Drama League Office, 
since the last days for the receipt of entries 
are approaching. The Rules are not normally 
circulated to individual members of the League, 
but it may well happen that we have among 
our members some who are in touch with 
amateur societies not at present affiliated ; 
while there may be others who might be in a 
position actually to found and affiliate new 
Societies with the consequent right of Festival 
entry. The Committee will specially welcome 
such fresh support, and the Rules will be sent 
post free to any enquirer. Besides containing 
detailed regulations for the conduct of the 
Festival, these Rules include the names and 
addresses of the Secretaries who will receive 
entries from applicants in the several Areas 
concerned 
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While on the subject of the Festival, we may 
remind our readers that an important alteration 
has been made in next year’s Rules. It has 
been increasingly felt that the 20% mark under 
the heading “Dramatic Endeavour” laid a too 
heavy responsibility on adjudicators in their 
assessment of the merit of plays performed. 
From another point of view, it put something 
of a premium on the personal re-actions of 
the judge to the play. On the new basis 
(which while cutting down marks for the 
“Play” to 10%, allows a further 10% for 
Acting”) judges will confine their ““Dramatic 
Endeavour” markings to “‘the dramatic merit 
of the play, and the originality shown by the 
Society in its choice.” We believe that the 


change will be generally welcomed by societies 
entering, and not less so by the adjudicators 
themselves who will thus find themselves 
relieved of an irksome responsibility. 


a 


We understand that it is not improbable 
that before the next Budget a further effort 
will be made to bring the vexed question of 
the Entertainments Tax to the notice of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Here is a 
problem which offers common ground for the 
interest of amateur and professional ; though 
it will be admitted that for the latter it bears 
an importance that is both greaterand differentin 
kind. The livelihood of many a professional 
player has been removedby the failure of a 
theatre to keep its head above water,and statistics 
show that in many cases such failure has been 
the result of the narrow margin of loss re- 
presented by the Tax. It is early to say 
whether remission of taxation in any form can 
be expected in the coming year, but if so, 
the theatre has a better claim than many 
industries to relief. 


a 


The League’s Conference at Edinburgh 
cannot unfortunately figure in this number of 
“Drama” since it takes place on precisely 
those days on which the magazine goes to 
press. Next month, however, we shall print 
a full account, together with a verbatim report 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s speech on the subject 
of the anateur movement and the problems it 
raises in reference to the remuneration of the 
playwright. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen-Smith 


“The Theatre in My Time,” by St. John Ervine. 
Rich & Cowan. 6s. 

“Sarah Bernhardt,” by Maurice Baring. Peter 
Davies. 5s. 

“Circus Company,” by Edward Seago. Putnam. 
ros. 6d. 

“Tet’s doa Play,” by Rodney Bennett. Nelson. 3s. 6d. 

“The Play Produced,” by John Fernald. 3s. 6d. 

“Plays for Music,” by F. G. Bloyd. Heath Cranton. 


S. 
; “8 New One-Act Plays of 1933.” Edited by John 
Bourne. Lovat Dickson. 3s. 6d. 

“A Month of Sundays,” by Hal D. Stewart. “Kye 
Amang the Corn,” by Joe Corrie. Brown, Son & 
Ferguson. 2s. each. 

“Aeschyous’ Agamemnon.” Translated by A. A. 
Le M. Simpson. (No publisher or price given.) 

“The White Devil,” by John Webster. “The Way 
of the World,” by William Congreve. The Temple 
Dramatists. Dent. 1s. 6d. 


Me: St. John Ervine’s ““The Theatre in My Time” 
is, as might be supposed, a pungent account of 
his theatrical experiences from boyhood to the present 
moment. It contains a great deal of stage history 
(which in his hands becomes anything but dull), and 
also most of the opinions and castigations with which 
he has enlivened us for some years. Many people 
are highly praised ; Sir Arthur Pinero (presented as 
the prime cause of the revival of English drama), and 
the actor-managers, for instance ; while Mr. Gordon 
Craig and his school receive the usual flagellations. 
Producers in general are described as afflictions who 
should speedily be abolished—although Mr. Ervine 
lavishes his abuse not so much on the man who directs 
a play with common sense, fully conscious of the 
essential importance of the actor, as on the undoubted 
tosh which, a little time ago, was poured forth on the 
subject of production, especially from America. The 
modern amateurs, to judge from this book, do not 
exist for Mr. Ervine—for which, possibly, they may be 
thankful—and his conviction that the cinema will 
never entirely triumph seems based on the supposition 
that it cannot produce men and women as great as 
those of the theatre. This would appear to be a vain 
hope; sooner or later the supreme genius of the 
cinema will arise and, by making it at last a separate 
art form, may remove much of the competition. But 
whatever happens this problem is summed up in the 
inspiring last sentences of the book. ‘“‘Can creatures 
of celluloid prevail over living actors ? Not in a world 
of living men and women.” 

It is strange that the description by a gifted author of 
the work of a vivid genius should be at all dull, but 
“Sarah Bernhardt” by Maurice Baring, although full 
of the deepest appreciation of the great actress, tells 
us little except that she acted in a great number of 
somewhat lurid plays, in all of which she was a delirious 
success—or if not, she ought to have been. The 
author’s conviction that her amazing life, with its 
passions, escapes and strange legends, is utterly un- 
important compared with the art she gave the world, 
is irrefutable, and to all who worshipped at her shrine 
this record will have poignant memories—but to the 
vast number to whom she is now only a name, the 


book, with the exception of the last chapters, may 
give rather the impression which would be created if 
someone described Turner’s most glowing canvasses 
in terms of the actual colours used. 

“Circus Company”’ is not a novel, although it reads 
like one. It is an inside account of circus life, written 
by an author-artist who has lived and travelled with 
circus folk as one of themselves. Although it is un- 
evenly written, at times confused, at times disposed to 
repetition, it is so full of sympathetic observation and 
sudden descriptive power that its minor fdults go 
unheeded. There are one or two deeply felt, finely 
expressed scenes, and one most horrible one, which 
stands out starkly amid much which often seems a 
little too rosy. The only disappointing feature of the 
excellent illustrations by the author is that they give 
us no definite drawing of Ferny—the most delightful 
and moving of the many loveable people Mr. ve 
understands so well. 

Mr. Rodney Bennett’s “‘Let’s do a Play” resembles 
a cookery book. There is a recipe for almost every 
kind of theatrical dish, with appetising drawings, and 
for the many who suddenly find themselves expected 
to get up some kind of entertainment the book should 
be valuable. The advice given on the subject of 
costume, the making and painting of scenery, even of 
playwriting, is excellent ; and at the end there are some 
examples of light plays and poems by various authors, 
as well as hints for a Pageant, a Christmas Mumming 
play, and many other diversions. Only in the chapter 
on rehearsals does the author depart a little from the 
sound methods he usually advocates. Rehearsing a 
play in sections has its uses, but too much cutting up 
can result in the actors losing all sense of unity. “The 
Play Produced” by Mr. John Fernald, expounds with 
careful and considerable detail the technique of producing 
plays. The book should be appreciated as much by 
the actor as by the producer, as the actor is here far 
more carefully considered than has been the fashion 
of late years. The fact that it is written very much 
from the professional point of view gives the book a 
value all its own. 

“Plays for Music” consists of librettos for three 
operettas ; “‘Scynthia,” “Marjorie,” and “‘Suzelle.” 
They would appear incredible, but for the fact that the 
librettos of many world famous operas are not a whit 
better. Still, it takes some practice to get used to this 
kind of thing ; “Ah then I must apologise, I thought to 
take you by surprise,” which is answered ““And found 
the truants well advised, ’Tis you, not we, that are 
surprised,” whereupon four people oblige with ““Ah-Ah 
you/we are too well advised. *Tis (I) rer that 
are surprised.” After this we are surprised at nothing, 
not even the Host’s “But hist, whom have we here ?”’ 
in “‘Marjorie.” 

Mr. John Bourne has shown great boldness in his 
selection of “8 New One-Act plays of 1933.” Origin- 
ality of outlook and method has been his guide, and 
the result is an unusual book, thoroughly in accordance 
with the progressive nature of the amateur movement, 
and containing plays which should interest all groups 
in search of new material. The two Scotch comedies 
have only Scotland in common. “A Month of 
Sundays” by Mr. Hal D. Stewart, is a quiet study of 
the advent of a modern minister (with somewhat of 
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a past) in a dour country parish which has by no means 
thrown off ancient traditions. It presents the atmo- 
sphere skilfully, but is just serious enough to raise 
problems which the general structure is too light to 
deal with adequately. “Kye Amang the Corn” by 
Mr. Joe Corrie, is more of a farce than a comedy, and 
crude farce at that, but it manages to be amusing with 
some excellent lines and a neat ending. 

Mr. A. A. Le M. Simpson’s translation (with a few 
adaptations for acting) of the Agamemnon was presented 


by the Royal Grammar School, Newcastle-on-Tyn 
last December. Its admirable clarity, despite very 
unequal passages, brings out the sombre force of th 
tragedy with good effect. The Series known as 
Temple Dramatists is in process of enlargement wit 
the object of making it still more representative of 
British drama. ‘Two of the new volumes are Webster’ 
“The White Devil” and Congreve’s “The Way of the 
World,” and it is good to welcome these great pla 
in so satisfying and attractive a form. 


SELLING YOUR SHOW 


By Frank Hickman, Jnr. 


The following article is apposite to the moment in view of the amateur dramatic season now in 
Sull swing. As an addendum to Mr. Hickman’s article we may call the attention of readers to 
the special posters which have been prepared by the Drama League for the use of affiliated 


Societies desiring to advertise their productions as League events. 


Full particulars will be found 


in the advertisement pages of this issue. 


Brows organizer of any self-supporting 
amateur theatrical enterprise is continually 
confronted with one major problem—the 
problem of finance. 

Apart from members’ subscriptions and 
patrons’ donations, there is, as a rule, no 
appreciable source of income except the pro- 
ceeds from actual performances. 

Only the first of these three main supplies 
is really dependable but unless membership 
of the organization is very large and the annual 
subscription high, the stage manager and the 
wardrobe mistress find no difficulty in dis- 
posing of it directly it comes to hand. 
(Always assuming, of course, that it hasn’t 
already been mortgaged.) Donations, how- 
ever long-standing and regular, should never 
be relied upon; like Micawber’s immortal 
“something” they have a nasty habit of not 
turning up. The successful and progressive 
organizer will therefore eschew the Micaw- 
berian attitude and concentrate his energies 
on filling the house at every show. This 
can be achieved by two means—good shows 
and good advertising. 

It is not within the scope of this present 
article to offer advice upon the art of suc- 
cessful show production, but it should be 
clearly understood at the outset that advertising 
however good, cannot sell bad shows for long. 
Once the public feel that they have been duped 
they will simply ignore all future appeals. 
Advertising is no longer to be regarded as a 
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means of fooling the public concerning goods 
offered for sale. 


POSTER ADVERTISING. 


The first requirement of any advertisement 
is that it shall be seen, and this is by no means 
easy of accomplishment when each of the 
innumerable advertisements which appear on 
every hand is planned and displayed with the 
same object in view. 

But in the case of poster advertising, at any 
rate, the amateur dramatic company has one 
definite advantage. Commercial and pro- 
fessional posters never appear in the windows 
of private houses. The wise organiser will 
therefore avail himself of this undisputed 
publicity field to the fullest extent by persuading 
as many members and friends as possible to 
display the company’s posters in the windows 
of their houses. Posters are expected on 
hoardings and walls but not in the front 
windows of houses, and this very unexpected- 
ness attracts attention and causes them to be 
read. 

Never try to put too much information on 
to posters. Very few people have time to 
stop and read them—they prefer them to shout 
a straigntforward message as they dash by to 
business. Keep the copy down to WHO, 
WHAT, WHEN, WHERE, and PRICE. 
Let the print be bold and the colours bright, 
without ever becoming grossly inartistic. 
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Bear in mind when planning your poster 
that you hope to persuade someone to decorate 
a front window with the ultimate result, 
possibly to the temporary extinction of a 
respectable art-pot and aspidistra. Be careful 
to avoid colour schemes which have a political 
significance or a religious flavour. Discuss 
layout and colour effects with your printer— 
he has made a study of such important matters. 

Double Crown is the most satisfactory size 
for posters, although it is generally easier to 
persuade private residents to display the 
smaller Crown size. If Crown posters are 
used, as many as possible should be posted 
in suitable interiors, such as public library 
vestibules and shops, where they can be seen 
and read at close quarters by many people. 


HANDBILLS. 


Where poster advertising is impracticable 
or does not seem to produce satisfactory 
results, handbills may be successfully employed. 
Indeed, whenever funds will allow, this 
medium should be used to supplement the 
poster campaign. 

Handbills lend themselves to distribution 
in a variety of inexpensive ways. Door-to- 
door is perhaps the best method of all, as each 
bill thus delivered is almost certain to be 
brought to the notice of a plurality of people 
in each household. Enough schoolboys can 
always be found who will take a keen delight 
in this work of distribution. 

Shop counters and library counters are 
invaluable ‘self-distribution’ points, and every 
effort should be made to acquire their use. 
In this respect there is a much greater possi- 
bility of the shop-keeper and the librarian 
granting the necessary permission, if neat 
containers bearing the invitation “PLEASE 
TaKE One” are supplied to hold the bills 
and prevent littering. With the exercise of 
a little ingenuity and the aid of cardboard, 
gum, and scissors, suitable containers can be 
fashioned by the ladies of the company during 
the inactive summer months. 

If approached in the right way, the Heads 
of evening institutes, etc., will generally 
dispose of a number of bills among their 
students. Various other avenues for distri- 
bution will present themselves according to 
circumstances and locality. 

A variety of types may be used in the 
composition of handbills, but the final selection 
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must look easy to read. (The front cover of 
“Drama” illustrates the use of easy-reading 
type.) The copy has no need to be kept 
within the strict limits applying to posters, 
but the message, whether long or short, must 
be suited to the play. It is difficult to formu- 
late definite rules for the wording of all 
handbills, but a few broad maxims may 
furnish a useful guide. 


1. Read the play thoroughly and dis- 
cover its main purpose or central idea. The 
message of the play should suggest the 
message of your handbill. 


2. Write for the type of person the play 
is most likely to interest. 


3. Never give away the plot of the play 
—tickle the appetite but don’t feed. 


4. In content err on the side of brevity. 


5. Don’t overwork any particular style, 
and never adopt the same style in relation 
to a comedy as to a tragedy. Let the 
phrasing in the latter case be dignified 
without becoming positively funereal. 


The two following examples show the 
context and style of handbills which were 
successfully employed by the Bermondsey 
Repertory Company to advertise two totally 
different shows. Roughly speaking, the first 
is of maximum length ; anything longer would 
rarely be read thoroughly. 


EXAMPLE I. 


Bermondsey Repertory Company. 


On THURSDAY, MARCH 16th, and FRIDAY, 
MARCH 17th, the above Company will present 
“THE COMPULSORY DOCTOR” (with “ESCAPE” 
as a curtain raiser) in the LARGE HALL, CENTRAL 
LIBRARY, SiA ROAD, S.E.16., at 7.45 p.m. 


“The Compulsory Doctor” is a translation of 
Moliére’s great comedy “Le Medecin Malgré Lui,” 
and, although this play has frequently been performed 
in this country in the original language, the staging of 
an English version is a somewhat rare occurrence. 
The reasons for this are manifold and the limits of time 
and space do not allow of their discussion here. 

Suffice it to say that the present effort on the part 
of the Bermondsey Repertory Company has been under- 
taken in the full knowledge of such reasons and in the 
firm belief that the public will appreciate—nay, welcome 
—the production of a famous comedy whose wit has 
not dulled with the passing of the centuries. 


TICKETS :—4d., 6d., & 1s. (inc. tax). Apply: 
HOUSE MANAGER, 219, St. James’s Road, S.E.1. 
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EXAMPLE II. 


Bermondsey Repertory Company. 


“R.ULR.” 


A Drama of 1960 A.D. 
Mankind at the mercy of Machines like Men. 
Science oversteps the safety line. 
PERHAPS THE END OF THE WORLD. 


A scrap of paper against a multitude of murderous machines 


‘¢R.U.R.’’ — Gripping — Breathtaking 
Full of staggering possibilities. 


will be presented in the Large Hall, CENTRAL 
LIBRARY, SPA ROAD, S.E.16 on THURSDAY 
and FRIDAY, OCT. 19th and 20th, at 8.15 p.m. 


Tickets obtainable under usual conditions : 
6d. & 1s. (Including Tax). 
ednesday Eveni , or Frank Hickman, 
A ergs eS omerelda Reed 1. 








Because of the literary interest of “The 
Compulsory Doctor,” the distribution of the 
Moliére bills was mainly concentrated on 
colleges, schools, evening institutes, and 
literary societies, while a more general circula- 
tion was given to the “R. U. R.” bills. 

: An important poirt to remember concerning 
handbills and printed matter generally is that 
the work of setting up the type has only to be 
done once, whether for a run of 500 or 5,000, 
so that the greater quantity ordered at one time 
the less does the comparative cost become. 

Local tradesmen can often be persuaded to 
advertise on the back of handbills, expecially 
if they are guaranteed a fairly large circulation. 
This is another good reason for dealing in 
large quantities. Three or four advertise- 
ments at a reasonable rate can be made to 
cover over half the cost of the whole printing. 

Never beg for adverts—offer a business 
proposition. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When contemplating the insertion of an 
advert in a newspaper ask the following 
definite questions : 1. What is the newspaper’s 
circulation? 2. Will the advert which you 
can afford to insert occupy sufficient space 
to ensure its being seen and read easily ? 
According to the answers you will or will not 
advertise. 
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Worth-while newspaper adverts are very 
costly and extreme care should be taken in 
writing and designing them. Every word has 
a comparatively high value. Be sure, ther 
fore, that every word is of importance to th 
message .. A good maxim is, “when in 
doubt, leave it out.” There is greater 
possibility of a short advert being read 
and remembered than a long one. Strive to 
catch the eye or pique the curiosity of the 
reader with a striking heading or an original 
opening phrase. 

One advertisement alone will not produce 
any appreciable result. In a daily paper at 
least eight insertions spread over a period of 
twenty-one days in advance of the show should 
be made. Nor can a newspaper advertisement 
be relied upon as the sole means of publicity. 
A supplementary poster campaign is essential. 
This may bring the show to the notice of those 
people who don’t happen to read the paper 
in which you have chosen to advertise. 


TOPICALITY. 


Whenever possible be topical with your 
shows, even if it means reviving former pro- 
ductions. Topical matters receive prominence 
in the news, and simply by concentrating your 
advertising upon the topical interest of a show 
you are enlisting the services of the press in 
your campaign. 

Special shows should be planned for Christ- 
mas, Armistice Week, and various anni- 
versaries. The right show will always sell 
at the tight time. 


ADVERTISING AND COMPETITION. 


The writing of advertisements has become 
a finely developed art and one which amateur 
company organizers will sooner or later have 
to master and apply if they wish to hold their 
own in the highly competitive field of enter- 
tainment. Amateur show advertising is a 
specialised subject, but much useful knowledge 
can be gained from the study of popular books 
on advertising in general. 








“The Barnstormers” write in reference to a recent 
announcement of their activities to say that while 
Miss Diana Royde was correctly stated to have been 4 
member of the Polytechnic School of Speech-Traini: 
she was also especially a pupil of Miss Gertru 
Pickersgill, L.R.A.M., M.A. and of Mr. Malcolm 
Sterling Mackinlay. 
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SCENE FROM ““THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL” 
4S PRODUCED BY THE EAST GRINSTEAD 
REPERTORY COMPANY. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN STAGE 


CONSTRUCTION 


By Alfred J. Emmet 


N account of what is believed to be a new 

method of constructing a Stage suitable 
or dramatic work adopted in the case of a 
small, private theatre to be opened by “The 
Questors” in Ealing this autumn, may prove 
of interest to other groups wishing to erect 
a more or less permanent stage in an existing 
building. 

The difficulties that faced us are probably 
similar to those of many other Societies. We 
had little money, and though we had a small 
band of enthusiasts willing to put in many 
hours of work in their spare time, none of us 
had any practical knowledge or experience of 
carpentry. After a certain amount of pre- 
liminary work, we had a platform 37 feet wide 
by 14 feet 6 ins. deep, and 6 ins. high. We 
were fortunate in that the existing floor was 
firm, and made a good solid foundation for 
buildi ng up a stage to the required height (in 
our case 2 feet 8 ins. was decided upon). 

We realised that we could not hope to make 
a really satisfactory job of the usual wooden 
framework. The following method which 
we worked out resulted in an entirely satis- 
factory stage at a cost of less than half the 
lowest builder’s estimate we could obtain. 

The main support consists of pillars of 
2-in. gas barrel, cut accurately to size, and 
screwed at each end into a 6-in. flange. In 
the bottom flange four holes were drilled, 
countersunk to take the screw heads, the 
flange being firmly held by four screws into 
the floor. These pillars were spaced at about 
4-ft. to 5-ft. centres, though it was necessary 
to reduce this in some places to allow space 
for steps, etc. It is important to ensure that 
the pillars are positioned over the joists of the 
existing floor so that two of the retaining 
screws go through the floor into the joist 
beneath “(two 2-in. No. 14 screws and two 
14-in. No. 14 screws were used to secure each 
pillar to the floor). To enable this to be done, 
the pillars must be arranged in parallel lines 
running at right angles to the existing joists. 

On the upper flanges rest the main 6-in. 
by 2-in. joists. These are held down by 


means of 4$-in. by 1}-in. cast iron plates, 
t-in. thick, laid on top of the joist and bolted 





down to the upper flange by means of a couple 
of 6-in. bolts and nuts. The flanges and 
plates had of course to be suitably drilled for 
this purpose. The 4-in. by 2-in joists were 
laid across the main joists at about 14-in. 
centres, and lastly tongued and grooved 
flooring gave a neat finish. 

The gas barrel should be screwed firmly 
home into the flanges before work is started, 
and each pillar passed through a pair of 
callipers to ensure that they are all exactly the 
same height. It is of course essential to plan 
out the positions of the pillars and the run of 
the main joists before starting work. The 
plan shows how this was done in our case, 
and the photographs show clearly all the details 
of construction described above. 

In conclusion, I should be pleased at any 
time to show round our premises anyone 
contemplating the erection of a stage on the 
above lines, or anyone interested in fuller 
details of the method. 








“THEATRE AND STAGE” 


Under the above title, Messrs. Pitman are issuing in 
fortnightly parts, price 1s. 3d. each, what is described 
as “A modern Guide to the Performance of all classes 
of Amateur Dramatic, Operatic and Theatrical Work.” 
Ultimately something in the nature of a complete 
cyclopedia will result which, if well indexed, will 
prove a valuable work of reference. The work, which 
is lavishly illustrated, will contain conbributions from 
many specialist writers of eminence in their particular 
branches of work or study. The first number, for 
example, contains a Foreword by Sir Barry Jackson, 
while Sir Nigel Playfair writes on “Aspects of Pro- 
duction,” Mr. Ivor Brown on “The Critical Faculty,” 
Miss Mary Kelly on “Stage Costuming,” and Messrs. 
Harold Ridge and F. S. Aldred on “Electricity.” 
There are many other articles of interest and a certain 
scrappiness of effect is counteracted by the hint that 
some of the articles are “to be continued.” 








NEXT MONTH’S DRAMA. 


Besides the report of Mr. Shaw’s Edinburgh speech, 
the December number will contain an article by Miss 
Alison Graham-Campbell on “Forty One-Act Plays.” 
This will deal exclusively with recently published plays 
and will provide an indispensible guide to the newest 
one-act dramas. ; 
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THE PRACTICE-PLAY AT 
OBERAMMERGAU 


By Cecily Radford 


A FIRST visit to Oberammergau leaves 
the visitor wondering at the beauty and 
benevolence of the natives (human and bovine) 
the purity of the air and water (the little 
stream that runs through the town being 
probably a leat from one of the Four Rivers 
of Paradise), the artistry of the local wood- 
carving, and the practical excellence of the 
provision for strangers. 

All these qualities are as present in the many 
years when there is no Passion Play as in the 
few when the whole world is drawn to see it. 

This summer also had its Practice Play 
which leads up to next year’s Bicentenary, 
when it may be heard of again, as some of its 
actors will certainly be. 

The play was written by the producer, Leo 
Weissmantel and at present (in the true Eliza- 
bethan spirit) is nowhere in print. Seen in the 
small theatre (a kind of super Parish Hall) 
with a friendly but discerning local audience, 
an assured natural technique and an absence of 


LETTER TO 


In Miss Veronica Haigh’s enthusiastic “‘Appreciation” 
of Professor Max Reinhardt in your July number she 
refers to his production in London of “Hamlet” with 
Martin Harvey, adding “For this production they used 
Gordon Craig’s exquisite settings.” 

Sir John Martin Harvey has already disclaimed, in 
your columns, this collaboration, and in fact no mention 
so far as I can verify, is made of it in the authorised lists 
or records of Mr. Craig’s work, where the only reference 
to a “Hamlet”’production is to that in 1912 at the 
Art Theatre in Moscow. 

Miss Haigh also states, relative to the years around 
1906, “Of the famous designers of the theatre who 
worked with Reinhardt during these years, the most 
important were Oskar Strnad, Alfred Roller, Ernst 
Stern and Gordon Craig.” 

In the authorative “Biographical Note” of Mr. 
Craig published in 1913 in “A Living Theatre” (The 
Mask Publishers), occurs this passage :—‘“‘In 1904 he 
(Gordon Craig) was approached by Dr. Brahm of the 
Lessing Thestre, Berlin, and asked to visit Germany, 
and produced there a German version of Otway’s 
“Venice Preserved,” while in 1905 he was invited by 
another Berlin management on several occasions to 
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all artificial make-up, the seventeenth century 
lapsed into our own day in the simplicity of 
mountain dress and the windy depths of “‘this 
crabbed but glorious Deutsch.” 

We learnt of the Great Plague that ravaged 
Germany in 1634, meet helpmate of the Thirty 
Years War, and of how Oberammergau lay 
safely guarded among the mountains till one 
Kaspar Schisler, long absent from it, was 
tempted to return to his own people. Of the 
ale-house boaster who was forced to turn 
sexton and to bury all his children save one, 
of his terrible prayer that she might be saved 
whoever was left childless, and the terrible 
answer conveyed to us by his wife’s simple 
entrance ; and of how the priest fell on his way 
to a death-bed and a little child alone dared to 
take the Host from his cold hands. How 
the first bringer of the plague was the last to 
die, and the prophetic vision of his death-bed 
established the Passion Play in Ober-Ammergau 
for all time. 


THE EDITOR 


produce a number of plays, including ‘“The Tempest,’ 
“Macbeth,” “Caesar and Cleopatra,’ but was obliged 
to break off negotiations.” 

The Note continues “. ... in 1908 negotiations were 
opened for producing “King Lear” at the invitation of 
the Deutsches Theater. But though the designs were 
completed these negotiations were broken off. A 
little later the same management invited him to under- 
take the production of the “‘Oresteia,” and finally 
Hoffmansthal’s version of the Oedipus”? of Sophocles, 
which was later seen in London at Covent Garden, 
but to produce which Gordon Craig would make no 
compromise.” 

All this, while evidence of Herr Reinhardt’s desire 
to get some of Mr. Craig’s work for his theatre seems to 
afford no grounds for Miss Haigh’s inclusion of Mr. 
Craig’s name among those “famous designers” who 
worked with Reinhardt. 

If Miss Haigh is interested in Herr Reinhardt’s careet 
she might obtain fresh information and further light 
for her studies in an illustrated article entitled “‘Rein- 
hardt and Co.,” published in “The Mask,” volume 
XIII, 1927. She could probably secure a copy by 
writing to Box 444, Florence. 

Yours faithfully, N. L. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA SOCIETY. 
CONFERENCE AT ST. ALBANS. 


The Religious Drama Society held another Con- 
ference on October 6th to the 8th at Saint Albans ; 
this time on Plays and Playwriting. Sir Francis 
Younghusband took the chair, and Miss Cicely 
Hamilton opened the discussions with a deeply thought- 
ful talk on Inspiration and Discipline in religion and 
in art. Mr. Edward Lewis spoke on the necessity for 
technique in the construction of religious plays, so 
many of which seemed to depend on devotional feeling 
alone. This was frequently emphasised by other 
speakers in the course of the Conference, and from it 
arose later a discussion on the form of plays for churches 
and on the opportunities and limitations of great 
architecture as a background, or as a kind of foundation 
for the play. It was generally agreed that writers of 
plays for churches were looking for something beyond 
the ordinary realistic medium ; and that Dr. Gordon 
Bottomley’s “Acts of Saint Peter” was an instance of 
this blending of poetry and architecture. 

Mr. J. W. D. Smith, of Edinburgh House, gave a 
well-reasoned talk on the need for good plays, written 
by people of insight, which would show the real 
problems of missionary work to-day,—caused in the 
main by the impact of modern western civilization on 
ancient cultures, laws and religions. Mr. A. H. 
Debenham spoke on the Treatment of the New Testa- 
ment theme, and a long discusson followed. 

Mr. Charles Williams gave two talks on the Sunday, 
one on “The Union of Religion and Drama,” and one 
on “Passion and Sentiment in Religious Expression.” 
A verbatim report will be issued by the Religious Drama 
Society, and it is impossible to record adequately in 
so short a space the overwhelming impression that 
these made. Those who have read Mr. William’s 
novels, and his play, ““The Rite of the Passion,” will 
be ready to understand the tremendous power of his 
intense sincerity and profound understanding. His 
audience, alternately flung up into the clouds and 
plunged into helpless laughter, were reduced to that 
silence that comes from the feeling that nothing more 
can be said. They had been shown mysteries. 

Mary KELLy. 


The October number of “Theology” (S.P.C.K., 
Is. net.), contains an article by Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth 
on “The Dramatic Element in Religion” which suggests 
that similar psychological elements are to be found 
both in religion and the drama. 


THE BRISTOL MAYFLOWER PLAYERS. 


The Bristol Mayflower Players, who are the latest 
of the Bristol amateur societies to become affiliated to 
the British Drama League, were formed as lately as 
January of 1932. 

In their short existence they have staged “To This 
End,” a Passion play by Consuelo de Reyes, Warden of 
Citizen House, Bath ; Maeterlinck’s ““The Blue Bird,” 
with a cast of 150 ; and ““A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
in the open-air. A slight loss on the first production 
was balanced by a slight profit on “The Blue Bird.” 


By means of the Shakespearean production they were 
able to raise more than £30 for three Congregational 
churches in Bristol which were in need of funds. 

The players are all attached to Congregational 
churches in the city. In fact the foundation of the 
society followed the presentation of the “‘Pageant of 
the Mayflower” by that denomination. 

This season the committee is considering the pro- 
duction of two short plays by West country authors, 
to be followed in the spring of next year by an ambitious 
production with a large cast. 

Mr. John Bennett, who is on the committee of the 
Bristol Drama Club, has produced every play up to now. 
He has the assistance of several scene painters, a dancing 
teacher, and an orchestra of nearly 30 instrumentalists, 
directed by Mr. C. W. Casley. Mr. H. Theo Jones, 
a well-known Dickens reciter in the West country, 
is chairman of the players, and under his leadership 
the society is growing in strength and ambition. 


THE EYEBROW CLUB, LEEDS. 


As a social centre for the artistic and Bohemian life 
of Leeds, the Eyebrow Club is definitely established. 
A backward glance at the activities of last year shows the 
wide range of its interests. Outside London it is 
unique, and Leeds is to be congratulated on its support 
of a Club that exists as a cultural oasis in a desert of 
industrialism. . 

Added strength will be given to the productions 
by the former amateur players of the Leeds Civic 
Playhouse, who have banded themselves together under 
the name of “Eyebrow Players.” 


ONE-ACT PLAY COMPETITION FOR THE 
EYEBROW CUP. 


This competition is open to anyone, subject to the 
following rules :— 

1. Entries must be sent to the Hon. Secretary, 
Mrs. F. H. Spencer, 479 Oakwood Lane, Leeds 8, 
before 15th December, 1933. 

2. The plays are to be one-act plays and must be 
typewritten, on one side of the paper only. 

3. The name of the author must no* appear on 
the manuscript. His name, address and the title 
of the play must be sent in a separate envelope 
with his entry. 

4. All plays submitted must be unpublished and 
unproduced work. 

5. The plays will be read by a committee of 
adjudication comprised of Mr. Charles F. Smith, 
President of the Eyebrow Players and Hon. Director 
of the Leeds Civic Playhouse, Mrs. P. Austyn Barran 
of the late Leeds Art Theatre, and Mr. Harry Wall, 
the well-known West Riding Dramatist, who will 
select the three best. These plays will be produced 
at the Eyebrow Club, Dorrington Street, Leeds, 
and the winning play will be chosen by vote of the 
audience. 


The author of the winning play will be presented 
with the Eyebrow Cup kindly given by Philip Myers, Esq. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


NOTTINGHAM PLAYGOERS’ CLUB 
“TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL” 


The Nottingham Playgoers’ Club’s presentation of 
“Tobias and the Angel” must be one of the first done 
by amateurs since its recent release to them, and the 
show was one of the best put on by this Club. An 
almost ideal Archangel was found in Mr. Philip Jones 
(though at times he seemed impatient instead of 
authoritative), and an excellent Tobit in Mr. G. S. Wyse 
who gave a clever, studied performance of the good old 
Jew. Mr. John Pares was attractive as the young 
Tobias—played quite modernly and naturally. These 
three players gave a swing and polish to the play which 
is sometimes absent from amateur performances. 
Miss Margot Crofton was the charming Sara, but 
lacked fire in her stormy passages and Mr. S. Robinson 
was an amusing Kurdish Bandit. The dancing and 
singing of Margaret Spendlove and Audrey Plackett 
(by permission of Mary Evans) was really well done. 
Make-up, on the whole was poor, specially the Black 
Slave who was patchy, and the old wife Anna whose 
face was map-like rather than wrinkled, due to strong 
colouring. Edmund Thomas was a stately “Raguel.” 
Setting and dressing were admirable and much credit 
is due to the producer Mr. S. W. Robinson. 


HAMLET IN NAIROBI. 


“Hamlet” was recently produced at the Theatre 
Royal by the Railway Players and all praise is due to 
them for a wonderful performance. e work of Mr. 


A. J. Master, the producer, is well known to Nairobi 
audiences, but in this production he surpassed his 


previous efforts. The staging was beautiful, the 
colour scheme of the costumes and hangings merging 
into a vista of complete and satisfying harmony, and 
he had so arranged this version of the play that it went 
smoothly and fluently on to its tragic conclusion. 


To mention the players is not within the scope: 


of this article. Suffice it to say that some really fine 
acting was seen in the major parts, while the minor 
parts were mostly all adequately performed. 

Commenting on the performance, a writer in the 
“Nairobi Times” continues :— 

Having criticised the players, it is right that they 
should now receive our thanks for the hard work they 
have put in to achieve the splendid result which without 
doubt they have obtained. How will the general 
public accept this result ? Will it arouse in them the 
desire to witness further productions, say of Shakes- 
speare’s work, or will they sink back into the apathy 
which is fairly general in Nairobi regarding artistic 
matters really worth while ? 

It is agreed that entertainment of one kind can 
become monotonous, and far be it from one to sugges 
that modern plays should not be produced. It is a pity 
that we have so few, but it is nevertheless true to say 
that a large number of Nairobi people are Shakespeare- 
starved. By seeing the characters and hearing the 
words spoken, new meanings appear and fresh thoughts 
arise that may be overlooked when reading the play. 

For these few reasons alone may this production be 
the fore-runner of many others ; but it must be realised 
that support, whole-hearted and ungrudging, is neces- 
sary to enable the ball, once started, to continue rolling. 
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SHAKESPEARE AT WATFORD. 


Greatly daring, Miss Rose Lloyd-King introduc 
Shakespeare to Watford on October zoth and 21st wh 
the Watford School of Music Dramatic Society and ¢ 
local branch of the B.E.S.S. performed “Twelfth Nigh 
Miss Lloyd-King’s production was on traditional lin 
but it was always vital and never lost sight of Shake 
peare. Several of the cast had not acted before, 
the producer had inspired them and trained them 
well that immaturity was generally compensated for f 
a sound appreciation of the play and a decisivene 
of action that more experienced players might v 
copy. Except for a somewhat disappointing Malvoli 
the “old hands” (although young in years) we: 
surprisingly good. “We had a graceful Olivia a lovah 
Viola and a Sebastian who could be trusted to pk 
Romeo. The clowns of the piece (with a Feste vy 
could sing as well as fool) “lifted” it each time th 
appeared ; and curtain settings, helped by little sceni 
touches that showed imagination, made the presentati¢ 
good to the eyes. 

Joun Bour 


THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ CLUB. 


The two plays produced by the Playwrights’ Clul 
at the Rudolf Steiner Hall on October 6th hardlj 
fulfilled the high expectations which previous finds a 
the Club has encouraged. “Immortal Garden” b 
H. C. G. Stevens deals with the border-line of life an 
death but does it so lengthily that the three acts do nq 
stay their course. One can gauge from the first ad 
more or less what is going to happen. Much of th 
restisunderlining. There are, however, several strong} 
dramatic situations in the play and it is never senti 
mental. The author was well served by a ve 
competent cast, and an extremely able producer i 
Miss Marie Jeffreson. 

A new one-act play “Dutch Interior” by W. RB 
Edwards was not nearly so well produced. A mele 
dramatic treatment of a slight episode in the life a 
Rembrandt made it forcible without being convincing 


JoHN Bourne. 


NEW LITTLE THEATRE AT EALING. 


The Questors Club at Ealing officially opened thei 
new theatre on October 14th. Premises that have bee! 
a Catholic Chapel and a Scouts Hall have been tran: 
formed by members of the Club who have worke 
all the summer building an excellent stage and installin 
an up-to-date lighting set. The Chairman of the Cluk 
Mr. Cyril Thomas, explained to the first audience th 
aims of the Society and said that he believed the equip 
ment that had been provided would help in the pro 
duction of imaginative plays. In the absence of th 
Presiden:, Mr. Robert Atkins, the theatre was declare 
open by Mr. John Bourne who urged all who had ag 
interest in the civic, social and educational life of th 
district to realise that in this theatre they had a vit 
centre. Mr. Fred Brentham demonstrated the use 
the cyclorama and afterwards the audience inspecte 
the stage. 
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ST. PANCRAS PEOPLE'S 
THEATRE 
Charrington Hall, 
Crowndale Road, N.W.1 


TEL: EUSTON 1769 
Under tit Direction of —§ Enprrn Nevis 
Producer and Manager Ross Pazaro 


NOVEMBER PERFORMANCES, 1933. 
ne = 
empest... ei William Shakespeare 


= 10th and 11th 
The Unknown Warrior ... Paul Raynal 
Beverley Nichols 


16th, 17th and 18th 

Evensong ve 
a, and 2: 

Tis Barrette of Wimpole Street Rudolf Besier 

30th and December 1st and and 
Strange Orchestra ... aie pen ein ge 74 
Front and Reserved Seats 2/6 & 1/6, Admission -7 
Season Ticket for same seat for ten plays 15/- & aie 


Syeue Play Production course, classes in 
Acting, Elocution, Dancing, ene ‘ 
, ¢ 
Vacancies for men of experience and ability for 
Amateur R ory Company, and for 
tes for Theatre Crepes: 
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Peete csitied ieceemen 0 
ne Goce: = Sones Se People’s Theatre, Ltd., at 
ae eee Interviews by appointment 











PUBLICITY 


FOR AMATEURS 
Societies affiliated to the 
Brititish Drama League are 
reminded that a decorative 
poster with the central panel 
blank for local printing — is 
now available, at very mod- 
erate rates. 


Illustrated prospectus free 
on application to the League, 
8, Adelphi Terrace, London, 
W.C.2. 








BOOKMAN. 


is a monthly magazine which for 
many reasons deserves your at- 
tention. 

One reason is its list of Con- 
tributors which during the last six. 
months include names so varied as: 


OLIVER BALDWIN. 
KAPEL CAPEK. 
C. B. COCHRAN. 

FEODOR CHALIAPIN. 
COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING. 
C. E. M. JOAD. 

T. F. POWYS. 
HERBERT READ. 


SIDNEY WEBB (LORD PASSFIELD) and 


PAUL VALERY. 


In addition to its authoratitive 
book reviews, it contains as a 
regular feature five ‘‘brief Chron- 
icles”: Art by Geoffrey Grigson ; 
Music by Edward Crankshaw ; 
Broadcasting by C. Henry Warrren ; 
Theatre by Aubrey Menon ; Films 

by Charles Davy. 

IT COSTS ONE SHILLING. 





The Publishers will be pleased to send 
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THE BOOKMAN 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY 
(Except Special ——— 
Annual Subscriptions (including special 
Christmas Number) Per 
: British Isles, Canada, and Fat 
nondieake 23/6 net; Places abroad, 
24/- net. 





Chas. H. FOX Limited 


THEATRICAL AND HISTORICAL COSTUMIERS 
ACRE HOUSE, 72, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : Temple Bar 6521—6522. Telegrams : Theatricals, Rand, London. 


COSTUMES, WIGS AND CURTAINS 
ON HIRE FOR ALL 


Dramatic and Operatic Productions, 
Pageants, Tattoos, etc. 


BY Se 


a 
BEWARE of hiring second-hand costumes which have not been chemically cleaned. This is a 
matter which is more important to the individual than anything else. 
DO NOT DEAL with firms who will not give you this guarantee. 








GOOD NEWS FOR AMATEURS !! 


Are you aware that there is a charming little Theatre, known as the 
“CENTUPY” in 


Archer Street,Westbourne Grove W.11, 
where you could produce your next show at a very nominal cost? 


If you cannot call, why not write to the Secretary, or Telephone Park 6870 
for patticulars? It would be an effort worth-while. 








OUR CHARGES ARE INCLUSIVE. NO EXTRAS. 











Manager ; MICHAEL WATTS 


Technical Advisers: &STHER WHITEHOUSE, WALTER HUDD. 


DO YOU SELL THE PLAYS YOU WRITE? 
They may lack very little to make them a success. 


We tell you frankly why your work was rejected, and 
suggest how you may remedy its faults. We can 
revise the dialogue, or strengthen the construction. 


If a play can be made marketable, we can help. 
“PLAY-DOCTORS” 


15 Gloucester Mansions, 1404 Shaftesbury Avenue, Cambridge Circus, London, W.C,2. Temple Bar 4146 





Printed by Geo. B, Corron & Co., Ltd., Croydon. 
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